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WINTER LIFE IN THE CANADIAN ARCTIC 


Sleds for Travel - Snowsbanks for warmth. 
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The average western arctic team consists of seven or nine dogs, hitched two by two, the leader being 
alone The imported basket sled is much favoured by white men, particularly for late spring travel 
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The winter headquarters at Coppermine. Insulated with a banking of snow blocks, the flimsy shack 
was comfortable even when the temperature was 50 below zero 
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AN ARCTIC SLED JOURNEY 


By Ricuarp Finnie, F. R. G. S. 


T was the tenth of Born in Dawson Cty. 1906 he must be examined to make 
December. For more one-man expedition into the West- sure that all the sealskin 


ern Canadian Arctic. After accom- 


than two weeks the __ panying MajorL.T.Burwash on lashings are tight, that 


little settlement of Copper- Seensth Baoan over tne Norte §6s the: ~=mudded runners are 
mine,onthesouthernshores — eles of St Jobin Franklin. Mr properly iced, and_ that 
of Coronation Gulf, had Gulf, among the Copper Eskimos the harnesses are in 
been enveloped in the good condition and 
Arctic night so dreaded ready to hitch. One’s 


clothing must be just 
right: the inner and 
outer parkas and 
trousers, socks and 
mittens, all of cari- 
bou. The boots 
have moose soles, 
which material is 
warmest, while the 
legs may be of deer- 
skin shanks or of 


canvas. Fur clothing 


by early explorers. 
While the camp 
chores sufficed to 
keep one busy, the 
local scenery was 
already becoming 
irksome. The air 
was clear and the 
soft brilliance of 
a full moon sug- 
gested that there 
should be enough 





light for a sled om of minimum weight will 
journey. keep the body at an 
I was making my even temperature, 
headquarters at the regardless of winds and 
government medical  qicticsun-bathing! As springap- thermometers. ae 2 
station, where contact proaches the weather may turn Appreciating this fact, 
. ’ quite warm, when the traveller is . . e 
with the doctor’s works induced to remove all surolus most white residents of the 
Pt affarda a0. clothing. This picture, in which bia oe a gum 
often afforded opportu- — {iewrter appears was taken on Arctic strive to dress as 
nities to further my studies — April 15. He is wearing coloured Eskimos. The Eskimos 


glasses to prevent snow-blindness 


of the Copper Eskimos. themselves, anomalously, 
Glad to get away from the isolation often masquerade as whites—to their 
brought about by the dark period, I disadvantage. The younger generation, 
quickly agreed to his proposal that we particularly, persist in cluttering up their 
undertake an inspection trip as far as wardrobes with woollen underwear, socks, 
the Krusenstern trading post, at_ shirts, trousers and the like, believing 
the north-western extremity of the such things tobe stylish, if impracticable. 
gulf. December is a disagreeable month Civilized attire of a modified sort is 
in the far north, when whites and natives appropriate in the summer, but for 
alike seldom venture long distances’ winter travel in the Arctic nothing will 
from their dwellings unless it is really ever equal furs in efficiency. 


necessary to do so. But we were too Then there is the food. Rice, raisins, 
enthusiastic to be deterred by fore- oatmeal, chocolate and tinned meat are 
bodings of gales and blizzards. standard rations. A favourite one for 


We planned to start off early in the its nourishment and compactness is a 
morning. A layman might suppose that boiled mixture of beans and meat 
getting ready for a 150-mile sledge jaunt poured into shallow pans and allowed 
should be scarcely more arduous than to freeze, afterwards being broken up 
filling up a motor car with oil and and deposited in a bag. Heated as 
gasolene before going a similar distance required, it makes a palatable dish. 
over paved roads. Such, alas, is not Dried or frozen fish, carried primarily for 
the case. There are endless details to dog feed, is looked upon by all Eskimos 
be attended to. The komattk, or sled, and many white men as a great delicacy 
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A godsend to every north- 
ern traveller is the thermos bottle. 
Containing tea, coffee, or even water, 
it provides not only refreshment but 
a means of icing the sled runners during 
the day’s march, obviating the tedious 
melting of snow. The primus stoves 
must be tested and filled with kerosene, 
these, along with the food and utensils, 
being put into wooden boxes to facilitate 
packing. 

The doctor, awakened at four by his 
ever-attendant alarm clock, scampered 
outdoors in his pyjamas and bare feet 
to look at the weather, decided it was 
unpromising, so crawled back into bed 
for forty winks. 

At eight o’clock, when we had had 
breakfast, the sky was fairly clear and 
the thermometer registered only a few 
degrees below zero: conditions were 
favourable enough. Our two sleds were 
brought near the house for loading. 
Both were of the native variety, one 
fourteen and the other sixteen feet in 
length. They consisted of two heavy 
hand-hewn boards which slats 
were lashed at intervals of several inches. 
The boards, shaped upwards to a point 
at one end, had their lower surfaces 
plastered with frozen mud, and this 
was given a smooth sliding surface by 
a layer of ice carefully administered 


au naturel. 


across 


with a polar bearskin mitt designed 
especially for the purpose. The dog- 
driver would take a mouthful of water 
and squirt it by degrees onto his mitt 
which he would pass dexterously along 
the runners. The process reminded one 
of a Chinese laundryman dampening and 
ironing clothes. 

With the arrival of spring, when the 
mud has dropped off the sled boards, 
exposing the whalebone shoeings, the 
Eskimos continue to use their bulky 
sleds; but white men have found that 
imported basket sleds fitted with steel 
or brass shoeings, being lighter and 
easier to handle, are much more satis- 
factory from the middle of April to the 
end of the season. Throughout the 
winter, however, the native komatik 
reigns supreme, gliding easily where the 
basket sled would drag heavily. 

Our sleds were first spread over with 
tarpaulins upon which all equipment 
was piled, the heaviest objects concen- 
trated amidships, then everything was 
wrapped up and bound firmly in place. 
A claw anchor attached by a length of 
rope to the head of each sled, was 
embedded in the snow to guard against 
a premature take-off. 

It was after nine o'clock but still 
quite dark; at noon there would be a 
faint glow in the southern sky, proving 


About to abandon an igloo village. The Eskimos load all their household gear on their sleds. 
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AN ARCTIC SLED JOURNEY 


Contrasting modes of Arctic travel. 


that the sun was still shining in a more 
temperate clime. The dogs were at 
last in harness, jumping this way and 
that and yelling in their eagerness to 
be away. I stood beside the sled which 
the doctor and I were to use and sceptic- 
ally surveyed its seven dogs. Not one 
of them had been driven since the 
preceding winter; all were out of practice 
and out of condition. Just as I had 
begun to voice misgivings about taking 
such a team on a long trip without 
preliminary training, the other team 
driven by Keenuktuk the post handy 
man, flashed out onto the ice and ours 
sprang in pursuit. Managing to throw 


myself across the sled, I hung on 
desperately and pulled the anchor 
aboard. Keenuktuk’s wife and child, 


with other Eskimos, stood in front of 
their igloos, laughing and waving to us 
as we flew by. 

All went well for a mile or so. Their 
individual harnesses affixed to a central 
line ending at the harness of the leader, 
the dogs pattered along gaily in pairs 
until one of them got afoul of the 
leader’s trappings. The two fell and 
the others, running forward, heaped 
upon them. A mélée ensued. Slashing 
at each other’s throats with an ingrained 
lust for blood, they paid little heed to 
whip lashings or to kicks. Keenuktuk 
was hurrying to our aid, having anchored 





his own team a quarter of a mile beyond. 
With our combined efforts the dogs 
were soon separated, and a few gory 
ears were the only mementos of the 


battle. 
Such mix-ups, which are frequent, 
do not result in serious casualties if 


promptly checked; otherwise the dogs 
will tear at one another until they are 
maimed or dead. The well-being of 
one’s dogs is important not only for 
sentimental or monetary reasons—each 
animal representing at least fifty dollars 
in trade—but because the loss of all 
or part of a team on the trail might have 
dangerous consequences. It isnot unusual, 
therefore, in the middle of a winter’s 
night, with the temperature at forty 
below, for whites or Eskimos to crawl 
from their sleeping bags in an igloo and 
hasten outside, quite naked, to quell 
a dog-fight. It is fortunate that in the 
Arctic one seldom catches a cold! 
When the harnesses were untangled 
one of them was seen to have its wooden 
brace splintered, but Keenuktuk repaired 
it with twine and we were soon under 
way again. Shortly another team 
caught up with us and ran alongside. 
It consisted of three dogs pulling a very 
small sled, seated upon which were two 
very small boys. They were about 
to go the rounds of their fox traps on 
the shores of a nearby island and, as 
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; 


With a polar hearskin mutt cf sbectal 


design, the Eskimo applies a thin coating of ice to the runners 
of his sled, thus insuring good sliding surface for several hours of travel 





This sled weighed a ton when the owner had finished loading it. Photograph taken at Coronation Gulf. 
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Luncheon on the trail, A primus stove is being used to bow water for tea 





Copper Eskimo women and a child. Two of the women are wearing parka covers made of calico 
bought at a trading post. 
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Sled dogs are tethered to a long chain buried at 

either end in the snow. The hundred or more 

dogs in every Arctic village, if allowed to run 
loose would do infinite damage. 


we were to pass it at a distance, they 


escorted us for a time before calling 
good-byes and branching off. We re- 
called that the youngsters, aged nine 
and twelve, whose parents were dead, 
had cheerfully undertaken the support 
of their venerable grandmother by 
dint of trapping. 

We had been travelling for two hours. 
Visibility was good, although the light 
was the wan indefinite kind that some- 
times surrounds one in a troubled dream. 
It was a slightly overcast day with a 
faint but coldly penetrating wind, com- 
mon during December. At Coppermine, 
100 miles north of the Circle, the Arctic 
night is not so long nor so abysmal as 
it is popularly thought to be everywhere 
within this latitude. While the sun 
remains hidden below the horizon for 


almost two months, there remain a few 
hours of twilight even on the shortest 
day. 

Suddenly Keenuktuk pointed out 
something silhouetted against the snow 
ahead. As we gradually drew near, it 
evolved into three teams. Three men 
and a boy were either riding on or 
running beside the sleds, and we remem- 
bered them having been recent 
visitors at the settlement. They were 
Kekpuk, Aialuk, Ootooaiuk and the 
latter’s young son Okaituk. They also 
were en route to Krusenstern, where their 
families awaited them. They had left 
much earlier, but we had overtaken 
them as their sleds bore loads a good 
deal heavier than ours: more than a 
half-ton of salmon trout and whitefish, 
netted at the mouth of the Coppermine 
River, was bundled on each sled. We 
joined the group. 

After a while the dogs were halted, 
everybody deciding that it was time 
for lunch. We ate hard tack and jam, 
but there was nothing to drink as we 
had forgotten to put our carefully 
filled thermos bottles into the chuck 
box. Ootooaiuk came to the rescue 
with his own thermos and gave tea to 
each of us. The dogs were sprawled 
in their harnesses on the snow, taking 
advantage of the chance to rest. 


as 


The thermos bottle 1s a godsend on the Arcttc 

trail. Not only providing refreshment, tt 1s 

used to carry water for icing the sled runners, 
thus avoiding the tedious melting of snow. 
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trek The 


Eskimos 


The 
would sit on their sleds mostly, running 
at intervals just long enough to keep 


continued. 


warm. In his exuberance of spirits the 
doctor dog-trotted so much that he 
was obliged to peel off his outer parka. 
I endeavoured to run alternately with 
him but soon gave it up, finding the 
native system pleasanter. 

Away off to the north-east we could 
dimly discern the contours of Dead 
Man Island, which lay in our course, 
and we headed towards it in the gather- 
ing gloom. It was four o’clock. A 
place on the horizon began to glow 


and in a few minutes an enormous 
moon of molten copper appeared. Kee- 
nuktuk’s team was breaking trail. The 


dogs persisted in swerving off to the left, 
despite his shouts of “Gee! Gee!’’, and 
the others following did likewise. The 
teams were momentarily demoralized. 
The drivers whipped their dogs and 
swore at them. Could it be that the 
scent of a seal was attracting them? 
Then it became apparent that Keenuk- 
tuk’s leader was causing all the trouble 
by trying to reach the moon. The 


Eskimo’s explanation was that the dog 
had taken it for the lighted ice-w' adow 
of an igloo marking the end of the trail. 
large 


The moon, though it was, 
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Each dog receives a daily ration 
of one or two frozen fish. 


Feeding time. 








complete 


wearing the 
native costume that ts fast disappearing. 


Eskimo woman 


Copper 


provided no illumination. The island 
could no longer be seen and we were 
wandering in a void. The caravan 
stopped. We would make camp if the 
Eskimos could find snow suitable for 
igloo-building. They walked forth in 
different directions, stooping every few 
steps to plunge their long-bladed knives 
into the snow to test its depth and 
consistency. Keenuktuk called me to 
look at a breathing-hole in the ice 
made by a seal. There were no warning 
shadows and as I went towards him 
I tripped over a mound and fell flat on 
my face. This caused general laughter 
which was augmented when, directly 
afterwards, Keenuktuk suffered the same 
misfortune. 

The sled lashings were undone, and the 
dogs were taken from their harnesses 
and tethered along 100-foot chains 
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buried at either end in the snow. The Desirable snow was to be had here 
individual chains were short enough only in limited quantities; most of it 
and so spaced as to prevent the dogs was shallow and crumbly. But with the 
from getting at one another to fight dexterity that few white men can 
unless they should slip their collars. duplicate, the Eskimos carved out 
blocks with their knives 
and laid the foundation 
for a snowhouse. 

At this juncture the 
doctor turned to me 
and said: ‘“‘Well, you’re 
about to spend your 
first night in an igloo. 
I can assure you they 
are quite comfortable.” 
Despite having been a 
member of several Arc- 
tic expeditions, I had 
yet to experience the 
novelty of sleeping in 
an igloo, for my _ pre- 
vious trips had been 
made during the sum- 
mer. I was still a 
neophyte in the lore of 
the Polar winter. 

I watched the pro- 
ceedings with keen in- 
terest. The design of 
Building an igloo. The Eskimo has the first tier under way the structure upon which 

the Eskimos were work- 








The Eskimo has nearly finished the first tier of his igloo. 














ing seemed not 


something unusual. The 
doctor too, was puzzled. 
But we asked no ques- 
tions, preferring to let 
the mystery unfold itself. 

The dénouement came 
when the blocks had 
been piled shoulder high. 
Good snow was too hard 
to get, so the intention 
of building a_ proper 
igloo had been abandon- 
ed in favour of a com- 
promise. Tarpaulins 
thrown over the open 
section served as a roof, 
held in place by the 
boards of a dismantled 
sled. Here was a 
demonstration of Eski- 
mo resourcefulness. But 
the first igloo in which 
I was to a night, 
however, had turned out 
not to be really an igloo 
at all. 


pass 


ry *. 
Py, pe 
ae ? - 
- ae be 


A passageway is now being built into the house. 


according 
Instead of being roughly hemispherical, 
it was assuming the lines of a bath-tub. 
Having watched igloos being constructed 
at the settlement, I knew that this was 
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to Hoyle. 


Built in a couple ¢ 


through tne 





The 


f hours, this house will keep its occupant 


severest A rcttc storms 


~ 
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> 


first hole will be closed afterwards. 


One man remained inside to light the 
primus stoves and arrange the furnish- 
ings, while the rest of us passed our gear 
to him through the low doorway. 
dogs were given a dried fish apiece, then 


The 
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everyone crawled into the shelter for 
the night. A snow block sealed the 
opening. 

There were two sleeping-platforms, 
one on either side of the door, and the 
cooking utensils and stoves were in the 
pit between. The doctor and I joined 
Keenuktuk on the platform allotted to 
us where he had spread out the deerskin 
bedding, while the other three men 
and the boy were squeezed together on 
the one opposite. We ate some raw 
frozen fish as an appetizer, later polish- 
ing off a rich pot-pourri of boiled rice, 
tinned meat and raisins, washing it 
down with strong tea. 

Undressing and wriggling into our 
deerskin bags, our heads towards the 
pit, we propped ourselves on our elbows 
and smoked and talked a little before 
dropping off to sleep. The stoves had 
heated the shelter sufficiently, although 
it was not so cosy as a snow roof would 
have made it. 

It was away below zero when we 
awoke, yet we were still snug and warm 
in our deerskins: so much so, in fact, 
that a considerable exertion of will-power 
was required to slip out and dress 
ourselves. We breakfasted on oatmeal 
porridge and what was left of the 
heterogeneous dish of the night before. 
The shelter was stripped of its canvas, 


everything was repacked on the sleds, 
the dogs were harnessed and off we 
went in the chill ghostly starlight of 
the early morning. 

The sky was turning to grey when, 
at ten a.m., the caravan reached Dead 
Man Island and trooped beneath its 
almost vertical diabase cliffs. The great 
rocky surfaces were plastered with gale- 
driven snow, and enormous icicles like 
stalactites hung from every ledge. We 
were making our way now towards a 
point called Cape Locker, jutting from 
the mainland. A few miles north of 
it lay Krusenstern. 

The going for the most part had been 
comparatively smooth, but for several 
miles between the island and the shore 
we had to struggle over rough patches 
jumbled with up-ended slabs of ice. 
It was then obligatory to run beside 
the sled in readiness to guide it or 
heave on it as the team dragged it over 
formidable obstacles. Sometimes the 
sled upset, and the dogs would yank at 
their traces, yelping with excitement 
until we had righted it. 

All at once we came upon a tide crack. 
At right angles to our course, it stretched 
in either direction as far as we could see. 
In some places twenty feet across, the 
span seemed everywhere too great for 
the dogs to leap. Cautiously approach- 





Making repairs to the sled en route. 


The woman carries her baby underneath her parka. 
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Eskimos removing salmon trout and whitefish from their net at the mouth of the Coppermine River. 
The white man’s introduction of nets has insured in many districts an unfailing source of food for 
the Eskimos. 


ing on foot, we discovered that shelves 
of brittle snow extended part way over 
the crack on both sides, which, with the 
application of any pressure, would drop 
into the icy water below. To attempt 
to make the dogs swim, was out of 
the question; it would mean the 
almost certain loss of both dogs and 
sleds. Unless a spot narrow enough to 
be traversed could be located, we would 
be faced with the wearying alternative 
of going to shore, miles out of our way, 
to avoid the crack altogether. 

Leaving their sleds, the Eskimos 
walked along the crack for several 
hundred yards to survey the situation. 
Suddenly one of them gave an exultant 
ery and beckoned to the others. The 
teams were driven to where he stood, 
and it was observed that the crack had 
narrowed here to eight feet. The shelves 
were reasonably firm. The dogs were 
unhitched from one of the longest 
sleds and it was pushed across the gap 
to form a bridge. All the dogs, one at 
a time, were brought over, the sleds 
being pulled across later. 

The doctor and I had been impatient 
at the delay, but not so the Eskimos; 


they were inclined to regard it as a 
game to test their ingenuity. Light- 
heartedness is an Eskimo characteristic. 
And when confronted with a supposedly 
insoluble problem, even though their 
lives be at stake, they will quietly sit 
down and smoke their pipes in the 
belief that everything will eventually 
turn out all right. 

By noon we had reached the land. 
Keenuktuk lit a primus stove, setting 
it behind a little wall of snow blocks 
he had cut to shield it from the breeze, 
and began melting snow for tea and 
to re-ice the sled runners. Our com- 
panions, who had been lagging, rejoined 
us and we all had a snack of frozen 
fish before proceeding. 

Four hours afterwards, at dusk, we 
rounded Cape Krusenstern and made 
for the long bay adjoining it where the 
habitations were. Camouflaged among 
snow drifts, they could hardly be seen 
until we had only a half-mile to go. 
The dogs, sniffing the unmistakable 
aroma of an Eskimo camp, needed no 
further guidance. Tiredness forgotten, 
they galloped joyfully to the goal. 
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Cameron Falls is a curious and impressive cataract that plunges down a chute in a broken s'ratum of rock 
The Akamina highway begins nearby. 











Waterton Lakes National Park 


By Donacp W. BucHANAN 


There is much comfort in high hills, 
and a great easing of the heart. 
We look upon them, and our nature fills 
with loftier images from their life apart. 
They set our feet on curves of freedom 
hent _ 
to snap the circles of our discontent. 


lead to fearsome gor- 
ges and their multi- 
tude of foaming catar- 
acts. 


the 


N 


south-west 


extreme 
corner 

of Alberta lies 
Waterton Lakes 
National Park, the 
former playground of 
Southern Alberta, now 
well on its way to 
becoming one of the play rounds of the 
world. On June 18, 1922. by special 
act of the Canadian Parliament and the 
United States Congress, it became part 
of the Waterton-Glacier International 
Peace Park. 

Great ice fields and glacier-capped 
peaks, and all those wonders of barren 
snow and rock which go to 
make more northern scenes 
rugged and awesome, 


with 
and 
there 


Nevertheless, 
all this wide 
varied scenery, 
not one glacier in the whole 
area and not one peak over 
10,000 feet in height. But the majesty 
of great panoramas not lacking. 
Indeed, paradoxical it may seem, 
they constitute the main attraction of 
Waterton Park, for with all its restful 
charms, one able to look down its 
eight-mile lake into the very 
heart of the immense ice- 
carved and snow-sided north 


Geoffrey Winthrop Young. 


1s 


IS 


as 


is 
DONALD W. BUCHANAN 


so who slightly more than a year 


give place in Waterton to 
the restful roll of foothills 
and the colourful charm of 
range upon range of old 
Cambrian summits which 
rise up stark from the edge 
of the prairie. Here there 


ago first came before Journal . . a ° 
readers as the author of “The ranges of Glacier National 
Mormons in Canada," has since 


returned from a period of study 
in Europe awarded him as 
winner of the Wilder Fellowship 
from the University of Toronto 
Mr. Buchanan is the son of 
Senator Buchanan of the Leth- 
bridge Herald. and is_ the 
author of a “Guide Book to 
Waterton Lakes National 
Park.” 


Park, Montana. Here, then, 
is true international comity. 
The upper Waterton Lake 
is divided neatly in two by 
the American frontier and 
the scenic beauties of one 





are no stern contrasts, no 
great depths, only the warm simplicity 
of rich sandstone and the subdued calm 
of green conifer and black birch. 
Where mountain mingles with plain, 
might, indeed, well be the motto of this 
220-square mile microcosm of rock and 
foothill beauty. True, the grand and 
majestic sweep is absent, but in its place 
there is a constant changing of light and 
colour, now the flaming red of rock, now 
the grace of flowery hillsides, now the 
play of sunlight upon distant peaks and 
shining emerald lakes. Every mile of 
travel brings new delights. First come 
meadowy slopes, in which cattle browse, 
and pine-crested hills from which the 
howl of the coyote may be heard. Then 
are the open valleys, where the flora of 
the plain runs up in flaming carpets to 
meet the dainty alpine floral beds of the 
upper slopes, where deep lakes lie in 
hidden cirques and the approaching trails 


look forth first upon snowy recesses 
and then back straight below to the 
dazzling refulgence of prairie skies. 


Finally motor roads and hiking paths 
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country are equally shared 
by the other. 

In topography, the park is roughly 
L-shaped, with the narrow line of the 
Waterton Lakes as an axis. It is bound- 
ed on the south by Glacier National 
Park, Montana, on the west by British 
Columbia, on the north by the Crow’s 
Nest Forest Reserve of Alberta, and 
on the north-east and east by an 
undulating prairie land of ranches and 
foothill homesteads. The lower Water- 
ton Lake lies wholly in the plains area 
while the upper Waterton Lake, only a 
few miles away, is almost completely 
surrounded by mountains. 

Outside of Waterton Valley, the 
two main valleys in the park are those of 
Cameron Brook and Blakiston Brook, 
locally known as Pass Creek. Cameron 
Brook flows from Cameron Lake down a 
partly-forested, partly-burnt-over, gla- 
cial-hollowed valley, and then, for the 
last four miles of its course, it forces its 
way through a deep and dark canyon. 
Finally it tumbles through a break in the 
strata to form Cameron Falls and then 
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Entrance to Waterton Lakes Park from Pincher Creek highway. 


runs across a wide gravel delta and into 
the upper Waterton Lake. It is on this 
delta that the Waterton townsite has 
been built. Blakiston Brook, on the 
other hand, takes a less rapid descent 
down a broader and more open valley, 
where, with the aid of many small 
tributaries, it manages to drain the 
whole northern section of the park. 

The altitude of the upper Waterton 
Lake is 4,185 feet and the average height 
of the adjoining mountains is somewhat 
over 8,000 feet. 

On a morainal hill, that some ice-age 
glacier once deposited across the foot 
of the upper lake, there stands to-day the 
new Prince of Wales Hotel. It was 
erected some years ago by the Glacier 
Park Hotel Company, a subsidiary of the 
Great Northern Railroad Company of 
the United States. From the vantage 
point of this hill there is presented one 
of the most spectacular panoramas in the 








The Park is 34 miles to the south of 
the nearest railway connections, but is reached by a good road. 


Canadian Rockies. Rising lines of peaks 
stretch out on either side of the lake 
until they eventually culminate on the 
American side of the border in the 
towering bulk of Mount Cleveland 
(10,438), the highest summit between 
Yellowstone Park in the south and 
Banff Park in the north. 

The tallest peak in Waterton is 
Mount Blakiston (9,600) the serrated 
cliffs of which overshadow the whole 
lower section of the Blakiston Brook 
valley. 

Saddle horse trails, to the total length 
of more than 150 miles, weave a network 
of adventure over pass and vale and 
valley. Moreover, besides the gravelled 
entrance highways from Cardston, 35 
miles to the east, and Pincher Creek, 34 
miles to the north—the nearest railway 
connections—there is also a mountain 
road, the Akamina Highway, within the 
park itself. 
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The ‘‘Prince of Wales,” one of the Great Northern Railway hotels in the newly named Waterton-Glacter 


International Peace Park. 


This road, a fine example of engineer- 
ing skill, through four thrilling miles 
overhangs the 300-foot Cameron Creek 
gorge. From then on, for six miles, it 
winds up by easy stages along the rest of 
the valley until, running down a deep 
avenue of conifers, it eventually emerges 
on the beach at Cameron Lake. For 
exquisite charm this secluded lake can 
be surpassed only by a few of the rarer 
gems of the Rockies. Its extreme tip is 
in the United States and it is fed by 
torrential streams, that drop down from 
hanging glaciers on Mount Custer(8,650), 
which rises directly up from the Ameri- 
ean end of the lake. A waggon road 
leads from Cameron Lake, altitude 
5,445 feet, over the Akamina Pass 
(5,850) into a little-known but beautiful 
section of British Columbia. 

So compact is the park that hiking and 
riding goals of great delight lie hidden 
round every ridge and peak. One such 
beauty spot is Lake Bertha, altitude 


It overlooks the Upper Waterton Lake. 


5,850, with its lichen-burnished parapets 
of yellow limestone. Its limpid waters 
rest deep down in an alpine cirque that is 
distant only five miles by a _ well-fre- 
quented trail from the Waterton town- 
site. Then there are those double jewels, 
known as Twin Lakes, situated at the 
extreme end of the Blakiston Brook 
country. Lake Alderson, altitude 5,950 
feet, darkly shadowed beneath the up- 
rising three thousand foot cliffs of Mount 
Alderson (8,833), and the two high 
Carthew Lakes, altitude 7,100 and 7,250 
feet respectively, are reached by a sky- 
line trail that runs from the townsite to 
Cameron Lake. 

Also remarkable is Crypt Lake, alti- 
tude 6,500 feet, upon the deep blue of 
whose bosom ice floes rest the summer 
round. The waters from this lake drop 
over a 500-foot precipice to run down 
over broken ledges and alder-lined hol- 
lows until they reach the overarched 
depths of Hell Roaring Canyon. This 








bee | 


spot lies behind Vimy 
Peak (7,825), on the 
eastern side of the 
upper Waterton Lake. 
All the wild features of 
Hell Roaring Canyon 
and Crypt Lake can 
readily be seen from 
the summit of Vimy, 
which is accessible over 
a seven-mile saddle 
horse trail from the 
park townsite. 

Trail riding in Wa- 
terton, however, is as 
yet only in an incipient 
stage of popularity. 
There are at least an 
even sextet of other 
attractions with which 
it has to compete. 
Chief amongst these is 


the ancient sport of angling. 
summer visitors who came to these lakes 
years ago were fishermen, and, to all the 
the nearby districts of 


inhabitants of 
Southern Alberta, fish- 
ing is still the principal 
recreation afforded by 
the park. Nature en- 
dowed the lakes with a 
prolific store of native 


trout and there is no 
danger of this stock 
ever being depleted, 


for a government fish 
hatchery, located with- 


in the boundaries of 
the park, turns im- 
mense numbers of 


small fry into the lakes 
and streams every sea- 
son. 

In addition to the 
native fish, many other 
suitable varieties of 
trout have been 
brought in within re- 
cent years. A list com- 
piled by the Superin- 
tendent of the Fish 
Hatchery shows the 
following species to be 
found in park waters: 
Cutthroat Trout (Sal- 
mo Clarkii), Rainbow 
Trout (Salmo Irideus), 





The Western Pasque Flower (Pul- 

satilla ludoviciana) is often mistaken 

for a Its purple blooms are 

perhaps the most characteristic flower 
of the Alberta plains. 


( "roe us 


The first 


Colour in 








burnt-over 
valleys one finds the Fireneed or Great 


Flourishing in the heat of 


Willow 


lium). 


Herb (Eptlohtum angusttfo- 
Its long pale red spikes appear 


in profusion in August. 
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Steelhead Trout (Sal- 
mo Rivularis), Dolly 
Varden Trout (Salve- 
linus Parkii), Speckled 
Trout (Salvelinus 
Fontinalus), Lake 


Trout (Cristivomer 
Namaycush), also 
Rocky Mountain 


Whitefish and Pike. 
Golf is another 
Sport well patronised 
by summer visitors. 
The Dominion Govern- 
ment has built an 
eighteen hole 
on a stretch of high 
bench land that over- 
looks the whole stretch 
of the Waterton Lakes. 
There is also a small 


course 


landlocked lake near the townsite that 
is suitable for swimming. 

the 
flowers,colour in the skies! Colour, indeed, 


rocks, colour in the 
seems to be the prin- 
cipal attribute of Wa- 
terton Lakes National 
Park; even its history is 
marked bythat quality. 

The scene of most of 
this storied past lies 
along the reaches of 
“Pass Creek,” as the 
old-timers _ still call 
Blakiston Brook. This 
valley is the gateway to 
four routes over thecon- 
tinental divide, equal- 
ly accessible to wander- 
ers on foot or on horse, 
and hence through its 
forested bottoms there 
have passed in turn first 
the Indians,then parties 
of trappers and tra- 
ders, of cattle thieves 
and smugglers and im- 
migrant law evaders, 
during that first wild 
interval of the opening 
frontier, and then more 
recently the wagons 
of oil prospectors, of 
surveyors, and pack- 
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trains of tourist, fisher- 
man and hunter. 
The old Indian trail 


led over the South 
Kootenay Pass and 
down into the Flat- 


head country of British 
Columbia. The en- 
trance to the Rockies, 
it was in peace time 
the artery of primitive 
commerce and in war 
time the hidden stalk- 
ing path of bands of 
blood-thirsty warriors. 


Although they rarely 
ventured far into the 
mountains, the most 
frequent Indian visi- 


tors were the Stoney 
Tribe, the remnant of 
whom now live on the 
Morley Reserve near 
Banff. Here on the 
plains at Waterton 
they came in occasional 
contact with wander- 
ing groups from the 
Kootenay Tribe of the 


interior of British Columbia, and more _ it 
often in later years with the Mountain 
Then there were great days of 
Horse races took 
place on the flats near Waterton and 


Crees. 
festival and market. 


primitive barter went 
on in full swing until 


the scene took on an 
air reminiscent of the 
great trading fairs of 


medieval Europe. 
Peace, however, 
sometimes gave way to 
savage war. The lore 
of the old frontier tells 
of more than one battle 
fought under the very 


shadow _i oof Mount 
Blakiston. But there 
are no battle marks 
to-day; nothing re- 


mains of the era of the 
redskin, except here 
and there the odd pile 
of ancient tepee poles 
or the faint blazes of 
some old Indian trail, 
visible only to the eyes 





The flaming red blooms of the Mountain 

Lily (lilium montanum) are found in 

scattered masses on the higher slopes of 
the foothills 


came the oil 
across the mount: 
This discovery 
memory lost 
ambitions. Oil 


of 





Late in the summer the brilliant yellow 


Arnica (arnica latifolia) enlivens the 
open woods in Waterton Park. 
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of the experienced 
ranger. 
After the Indian 


days came those col- 
ourful years when the 
west was a wide land 
of great cattle ranches. 
Then, many a time 
were the secluded val- 
leys of Waterton filled 


with the stolen herds 
of the cattle rustlers. 
But the strangest 


scenes of all came when 
desperate men began to 
lead long lines of Orien- 
tals out and over the 
forested summits and 
across the border at 
spots far from the reach 
of immigration inspec- 


tors and patrols. It 
was then that the 
Royal North-West 
Mounted Police were 
sent to keep watch 
over the passes. With 


them a new period of 
order began and with 
drillers on their way 
uins to “Oil City.’”’ 

of oil is now only a 
hopes and frustrated 
seepages from small 
rock-fissured basins 
have always been 
evident along Cam- 
eron Creek and here 
in 1902 was drilled the 
pioneer producing oil 


well in Alberta. A 
boom followed, another 
well or two came in, 
then, as the fissures 


became exhausted, pro- 
duction dropped, the 
bubble broke, and no- 
thing was left save a 
mass of wreckage and 
an old derrick beside 
the Akamina Highway 
near the site of the 
phantom townsite of 
“Oil City.”” Last sum- 
mer a Calgary corpora- 
tion commenced dril- 
ling on the same site. 
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Southern Alberta people own over a hundred cottages in the itttle townsite of Waterton Park. 





Since this 


picture was taken there has been a great increase in building. 


Officially the history of the district 
commenced in the year 1858, when 
Lieut. T. Blakiston, R.A., a member of 
the famous Palliser Expedition, fitted 
out in 1857 by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to explore western Canada and 
find a feasible route across the Canadian 
Rockies, entered this part of the country 
and made a report concerning the various 
passes near the international boundary. 

The first permanent white settler was 
the now notorious’ Kootenay” Brown. 
John George Brown was an Englishman 
and was reputed to be a graduate of Eton 
and Oxford. Adventure and the gold 
rush lured him to the west and, as the 
tide of his fortunes receded, he was left 
stranded in this isolated but beautiful 
land. Here, on the shores of what 
were then known as the “Kootenay” 
Lakes, he finally settled down and, 
marrying a squaw, became the resident 
lord of this foothill and mountain do- 


main. Eventually, when the district was 
set aside as a reserve in 1895, he became a 
government warden and later he offi- 
ciated as the first acting-superintendent 
of the park. When he died he was 
buried on a hillside above the lower 
Waterton Lake, where his grave, with its 
neatly marked white palings, is to-day 
visible to every chance passerby on the 
main highway. Recently a little side 
road was constructed down to his grave. 
How Brown, the old-timer who had seen 
better days, must chuckle in his mound 
of earth as he sees what a legendary hero, 
part scholar, part hunter, he has now 
become in the eyes of the tourist! 

But, outside of the story of‘ Kootenay” 
Brown, the ordinary visitor hears little 
of the history of Waterton. Even the 
name, Waterton, would probably not 
call up the remotest association to even 
the most erudite traveller. Waterton, it 
appears, was the name of an English 
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From the peak of Vimy Mountain it is a drop of 3,800 feet into the waters of the Middle Waterton Lake. 
Beyond, the pratrie can be seen for almost a hundred miles before it vanishes tnto the horizon. 


naturalist (Charles Waterton, 1782- 
1865), who was at one time widely known 
for his researches into the sources of 
Indian poisons and his ornithological 
work. 

It is in the geology, the botany, and 
the zoology of the district that the ob- 
servant tourist always finds his chief 
interest. This is natural for in many 
respects these features vary consider- 
ably from those of the other parks. 

Particularly colourful are the peaks 
at Waterton. Most of the ridges are 
‘sapped by massive blue limestones, that 
weather to a brownish tinge. They rest 
upon sandstones, quartzites and slaty 
rocks of various tints, but usually 
slightly reddish and greenish-grey. Here 
there occur bright red rocks of inconstant 
thickness. Beneath, and often thrust 
upwards to form sharp summits, are hard 


and highly magnesian limestones, that 
weather white. Below again, but often 
running high up in irregular anticlinal 
flexures, are series of dolomitic rocks, 
which alternate in broad belts of bright 
reddish and yellow and sometimes dull 
purplish and, in some cases, pale greyish 
pink. With the exception of the upper 
blue limestones, which are carboniferous 
and Devonian, the other rocks are mainly 
Cambrian. 

More southerly than its sister parks, 
Waterton has, by geography, been 
given the advantage over them as far as 
its floral offerings are concerned. In its 
small area, so compact together are the 
various plain and mountain zones of 
vegetation that in a short climb flowers 
and bushes from each of the Transition, 
the Canadian, the Hudsonian, and the 
Arctic-Alpine zones can be discovered as 
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in ws alpine cirque 15 the favourite obje 


Bertha La ke 


tive of trampers and riders in Waterton. 


The lake is 


well stocked with trout. 


the hiker mounts upwards along some val- 
ley to one of the easily accessible summits 
that lie immediately above timber line. 

The Transition zone is the character- 
istic prairie slope. Here are the diamond 
willow, the service-berry or the saska- 
toon, the silver-leaf, the prairie rose, 


and the prairie grasses, also the vetches, 
the Brown-Eyed Susans, the aster, the 
shooting-star, the Indian paint-brush, 
the larkspur, the wild geranium, and 
the purple wind-flower. So gradually 
does the prairie merge into the timber- 
land at Waterton that it is difficult to 
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The vivid hues of Red Rock Canyon are only a sample of the brilliant colourings in Waterton Lakes Park. 
It can be reached by a motor trail from Blakiston Brook. 


mark off any definite boundary between 
the Transition zone and the wooded 
Canadian zone. The flora of this Cana- 
dian zone, however, are typical through- 
out the park and includes such trees as 
the lodgepole pine, the Englemann 
Spruce, the western Balsam Spruce, the 


the black cottonwood and the 
mountain maple; bushes like the elder, 
the honeysuckle, the wild currant and 
the blueberry; and for flowers a multi- 
tude those of the 


hellebore, the Tiarella, 


aspen, 


of blooms such as 


the Clintonia, 
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A clump of the dainty Harebell (Campanula rotundifolia). Its nodding heads cover the open fields about 
the summer cottage settlement in the Waterton townsite. 











the yellow columbine, 
the blue clematis, the 
false forget-me-not, 
the beard-tongue, and 
the fireweed and 
golden arnica. 

At an altitude of 
about 7,000 feet 
comes the Hudsonian 
or Timber Line zone. 
The alpine or Lyall’s 
Larch, with its soft 
lacy needles and 
graceful branches, 
gives to these upper 
slopes a rare and ever 
to be remembered 
charm. Here also are 
the dainty mountain 
flowers, the colours of 


which, once seen, linger 
mind’s eye. There are heathers, red and 
flaming, and avalanche lilies, and creamy 
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almost the first flower to appear in the 


Avalanche or Snow Lily (Erythronium 
grandiflorum). 
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globe flowers, and 
many vari-coloured 
species of Saxifrage. 
Nowhere else will one 
find the same deep 
blues that carpet the 
ground here in the 
rich blooms of the 
Jacob’s Ladder, the 
Phacelias, and _ the 
Gentians. 

The Arctic-Alpine 
zone caps the peaks 
and is without trace 
of timber. During 
most of the year it is 
buried in snow, but 
in the short warm 
summer every inch of 
soil is bright with 


pinks and alpine forget-me- 


columbines and the 


delicate pink spring beauty. 














The log cabin architecture of the superintendent's office in Waterton Lakes Park is characteristic of 
building and construction in the park. 
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From this lookout point on the Akamina highway one obtains a remarkable view over the Upper Waterton 


Lake. 


Several flowers are 


further north in Canad: 


Park. Most notable 
“Xerophyllum tenax,”’ 


the so-called Bear 
Grass. <A _ distinctive 
member of the Lily 
family, its dense 


white floral clusters, in 
mid-summer, cover the 
inner and open moun- 
tain slopes. Their 
creamy crested plumes 
can be matched in size 
and magnificance by 
no other flower of the 
Canadian Rockies. 
Down in the grass be- 
side them you will find 
the Seago Lily, a 
three-parted, hirsute, 
green-lined Mariposa 
Lily, the pretty blos- 


The deep row ky go 


rge of Cameron 


found nowhere 
i than Waterton 
among these is 


Its bulbous 
related that, 








Alpine saxifrage. There are many vari- 
coloured species of this flower within the 
park. 


Brook is immediately below to the right of the pt 


fure. 


soms of which flower all summer long. 
root 
in the early pioneering days 


is edible, and it is 
in Utah, it kept many 
of the first Mormon 
settlers there from 
dying of starvation. 
Of mammals Water- 
ton has its full share. 
The black bear and 
the mule deer are 
tame that every pass- 
ing tourist is almost 
sure to see either the 
one or the other. The 
more fortunate visitor 
who is able to go out 
on the riding trails 
may also come upon 
mountain goat, moun- 
tain: sheep, the whist- 
ling marmot and the 
vellow-haired porcu- 


SO 
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The Black Bear and her cubs often appear in this inquisitive attitude. Usually they are harmless but 
sometimes when they rummage about for food in camp larder they become such a nuisance that the 
wardens have to drive them away. 





pine. The mountain lion, elk, white- so common that, while very interest- 
tailed deer, and the grizzly have also ing, they have become an _ obstruc- 
been reported, while in the lower tion to all trail building and im- 
valleys the dams of the beaver are provements. 
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Adventurers of Bristol 


By Dovuctas S. CoLe 





HE maritime history 

of Bristol is full of 

romance, and_ re- 
markable episodes of the 
long ago crop up in a 
variety of curious ways. 
No intelligent stranger vi- 
siting the ancient city of 
Bristol for the first time 
but struck with the 
picturesque and old-world 
streets, the spacious squa- 
res, the stately churches, 
the old alms-houses and 
gull-haunted waterways in- 


is 








above the traffic, and 
within 70 yards of the 
Canadian Trade Commis- 
sioner’s office is a tablet 
bearing the inscription:— 
“From this Port 
John Cabot and 
Sebastian 

(who was born in Bristol) 
sailed in the ship ‘Mathew’, 
A.D.1497, and discovered 
the Continent of America.” 

More than four cen- 
turies have elapsed since 
this European voyage to 


his son 








tersecting the very heart 
of traffic. These are evi- 


dence which tell in no of McGill 

. 1922 he has 
uncertain language that 
behind them is a great 


and storied past. 

Bristol has always been noted as a 
centre of merchant adventurers, and as 
aresult we find that Bristol men were 
among the first to discover Canadian 
shores—east, north, and perhaps west. 

Upon St. Augustine’s bridge the 
sailing ships still push their noses 


Born in Ottawa and graduate 
University 
be 


Trade Commissioner at Bristol 


that portion of the Ameri- 
can Continent now known 
as the Dominion of Canada. 
The commander of the 
vessel was a Venetian, the 
crew of 18 were English, 
and the voyage was undertaken with 
the private resources of the merchants 
of Bristol. 

The commander, John Cabot, with 


Since 


en Canadian 


his son, had established himself in 
England, and on his petition the patent 
was granted by Henry VII, dated 























A Bristol privateer outward bound 1744. 
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small church. 


Looking through an old city wall, probably erected in the 10th century, which contain 
Evidence still remains of the old moat and portcullis. 


1496, empowering them, Never was a voyage of discovery, 
associated with them, at the consequences of which were so far- 
their own expense to discover any new reaching, entered upon with less pomp 
lands not hitherto claimed by any and circumstance. What dangers they 
Christian monarch, and to take them encountered, and through what storms 

they passed in the unknown waste of 


in possession for England. 


Mareh 25th 
and those 
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what fears and alarms they 


waters, 
conquered, what feelings gladdened their 


hearts at the close—of all these we know 
nothing, no diary of the voyage having 
been preserved. 

Cabot sailed from Bristol in the 
spring of 1497. On his voyage he 
landed on the American Continent, and 
in three months returned with a 
report of his discovery. As an outcome 
of this voyage a flotilla of four ships 
with 300 men was fitted out the following 
vear. The second patent was granted 


in favour of John Cabot alone. The 
credit of the voyage was afterwards 
claimed by his son Sebastian, who 


returned in command. It has sometimes 
been supposed that John Cabot may 
have died at sea, as nothing is known 
of his services on this second voyage. 
What is of importance in the annals 
of Canada is the first voyage of John 
Cabot in 1497. Some writers on this 
subject have attributed to him the 
discovery of Newfoundland on his first 
voyage; modern inquiry has tended to 
reject this view, and the consensus of 
present day opinion is rather that the land- 
ing of John Cabot on June 24, 1497,was 
on the easternmost point of Cape Breton, 


now part of the province of Nova Scotia. 
Of the second voyage of the Cabots, 
in 1498, with which the name of Sebastian 
is generally identified, the opinion of 
scholars is that they struck land some- 
where on the coast of Labrador, or even 
farther north, and descended the coast 
southerly as far as Cape Hatteras. 
On Cabot’s return to Bristol he was 
followed about the streets of the city 
by admiring crowds, whilst Henry VII, 
who had granted him a patent for a 


monopoly of trading in the newly- 
discovered land, also paid him £10, 
a much larger amount in those days 
than to-day. This payment is found 


in the account books of the King, with 
the note, ““To hym that discovered the 
New Isle.”’ Yet it was more than 100 
vears before the English made _ their 
first enduring settlement on American 
soil. 

Bristolians claim 
exception of the early 
expeditions, Cabot’s voyage 
takes precedence of every recorded 
voyage between the two Continents 
in the northern hemisphere, and 
that the gallant little ship ‘‘Mathew”’ was 
the forerunner of the numerous fleets of 


that, with the 
Scandinavian 
of 1497 
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Portion of Sebastian Cabot's famous map covering what we know now as the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the 
Atlantic coast. 
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ships that now traverse the ocean with 
regularity between the old and new 
worlds. 

The Cabot enterprises were financial 
failures. They did not lead to the 
Eldorado of the East, but this did not 
prevent further adventure. In March, 
1501, three Bristol merchants, Richard 
Ward, Thomas Ashehurst and John 
Thomas, with certain Portuguese, were 
granted a patent from Henry VII, 
“to explore any regions of the earth for 
the purpose of discovering any coun- 
tries hitherto unknown to Christians’’. 
It is surmised 
that the Bristol 
men found the 
financial backing 
and the Portu- 
guese the nautical 
skill. Evidence 
that such a voy- 
age was made is 
found in the 
Royal Grant “To 
men of Bristol 
that found the 
isle, £5.” This 
entry is dated Ja- 
nuary 7th, 1502. 
In 1631 occurred 
a Canadian voy- 
ageof considerable 
import, for in that 
year a group of 
Bristol merchant 
adventurers back- 
ed an expedition, 
commanded by 





Venturers of Bristol took possession 
of it to His Majesty’s use.” To a great 
cross raised upon a bare hill he fastened 
“The King’s Arms fairly cut in lead and 
under that the Arms of Bristol.”” In 
May, 1632, the ‘‘Henrietta Maria’”’ was 
floated again, and Bristol was eventually 
reached on October 22nd. After his 
return James had twice to attend court 
to recount his adventures to Charles I, 
who displayed the greatest interest in 
his voyage. 

Hakluyt’s collection, vol. III, contains 
a quaint account of the voyage of 
“The Grace” of 
sristol, a barque 
of 35-tons. This 
boat, owned by 
Rice Jones, sailed 
to the Gulf of 
Saint Lawrence in 
1594, ‘for the 
barbes or finnes 
of whales and 
traine oyle.’’ 
“The Grace”’ was 
commanded by 
Silvester Wryet, 
shipmaster of 
Bristol: 
“We departed,” 
he says,‘ with the 
aforesaid barque 
manned with 12 
men from the 
place aforesaid 
from Bristol, the 
4th of April 1594, 
and fell with the 





Captain Thomas 
James, for the 
seeking of a north- 
west passage. Sail- 
ing from Bristol 
in May of that year, James’ ship, the 
“Henrietta Maria,” steered by way of 
Greenland to Hudson’s Strait, and on 
September 3rd discovered at the foot 
of Hudson’s Bay the large bay which 
still bears James’ name. 

A month later Charlton Island, named 
in honour of Andrew Charlton, one of 
the Bristol sponsors, was reached and 
here James and his crew  wintered, 
sinking their ship to prevent injury 
from the ice. The newly-discovered 
region was duly charted by James and 


he. “in the name of the Merchants 


Great carved mantel and fireplace in the library 
of Wm. Canynge’s house, Redcliff Street, Bristol. 


Cape d’Espere on 
the coast of New- 
foundland, the 
19th of May, in 
the height of 47. 
We went thence for Cape Race, being 
distant from thence 18 or 19 leagues, 
the very same day. The 20 day we were 
thwart of Cape Race. Then we set our 
course Northwest for Cape St. Marie, 
which is distant from Cape Race 19 
leagues, and is on the east side of the 
great Bay of Placentia, almost at the 
I eae me 

Then we departed over to the other 
side of the Bay, where we arrived in 
a harbour which is called Pesmarck, and 
there made our stage and fished so long 
that in the end the savages came and 
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in the night, when our men were at 
rest, cut both our pinnaces and our 
ship’s boat away to our great hindrance 
of our voyage, yet it was our good 
fortune to find out our pinnaces and 
get them again. Then for fear of a 
shrewder turn of the savages we departed 
for Cape Saint Marie, and having 
passed Cape Race we passed Northwest 
fourteen leagues and arrived in Farrillion 
and finding there two and twenty sails 
of Englishmen we made up our fishing 
voyage to the full in that harbour, 
the 24th of August, to our good content, 
and departing thence we arrived first 
in Combe and stayed there a seven 
night, and afterwards in Hungrod in 
the River of Bristol by the grace of 
God, the 24th of September, 1594.” 

Here is another story that connects 
Bristol with the north Pacific coast of 
Canada. The discovery of the Columbia 
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Ancient Money Tables, or Natls, in front of the 
Corn Exchange, Corn Street, Bristol. They are 
made of bronze, and one bears the date 1594. 
The expression ‘‘Pay down on the nail’ is said 
to have originated with these “ Natls.”’ 


The Abbot's Gate, adjoining the Bristol Cathedral 


has generally been attributed to Robert 
Gray, in 1792. It is said, however, 
that documents have come to light in 
which Vancouver gives the honour of 
the discovery of the river to the captain 
of a little ship of Bristol named ‘The 
Jenny”’, which had been trading between 
the Columbia river and China for some 
vears. 

The “Jenny” is well known to those 
who have closely studied the history of 
Bristol shipping during those stirring 
years in the 18th century. Felix Farley’s 
Journal, Bristol, in July 25th, 1795, 
reported the arrival in Kingrow (Bristol) 
of ‘The Jenny”’, of 75 tons, the property 
of Sydenham Teast, after a voyage 
round the world in one year and 10 
months. 

At the mouth of the Bristol Channel 
there is a small island named Lundy- 
one of the most romantic spots any- 
where around the British coast. On it 
is a cove named “Jenny Cove’’, and it 
was here that this little ship came to 
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her end in a great storm. She had then 
been away voyaging through unknown 
seas, and was returning laden with the 
produce of distant lands. 

It has also been argued that America 
was named after a sheriff of Bristol, 
not after the Italian Amerigo Vespucci. 

In the church of St. Mary Redcliff, 
Bristol, there is an ancient brass memo- 
rial to John Brook, Servant-at-law to 
Henry VIII. To this memorial is added, 
“and near him rests Johanna, his wife, 
daughter and heir of Richard Americke, 
whose soul God propitiate.”’ It is this 
same Richard Americke whose name, 
it is thought, may have been given by 
John Cabot to what we now know as 
the continent of America. 

This claim was put forward over 
25 years ago by a Bristol antiquarian, 
the late A. E. Hudd, and was supported 
by no less an authority than Edward 
Scott, at that time Keeper of Manu- 
scripts at the British Museum. But for 
the discovery of an ancient manuscript 
amongst the documents at Westminster 
Abbey, and which may now be seen 
there, Richard Americke would probably 
never have been associated with the 
naming of the American continent. 

There was for years a doubt as to 
whether or not John Cabot returned 
to Bristol and settled here after his 


second voyage. The document found by 
chance in the archives of Westminster 
Abbey removed that doubt conclusively, 
and proved that he came back and con- 
tinued to receive the pension granted 
by the King. 

That pension, a handsome one, 
had to be collected from the Customs 
of the Port of Bristol, and the collector 
was no less a person than Richard 
Americke, who was a leading citizen at 
the time and Sheriff of Bristol in 1503. 
What more natural than that Cabot 
should become on friendly terms with 
the influential citizen from whom he 
received his pension, and should bestow 
his friend’s name on the ‘new-found 
Isle”’ ? 

There is support for this suggestion, 
as we know from contemporary records 


that John Cabot on his return from 
London, following his visit to court, 
was received in Bristol with great 
honour, dressing in silk and being 


called ‘“‘the great Admiral.”’ 

One account of him forwarded to the 
Duke of Milan in December, 1497, 
states that Master John had given a 
companion one island, and his barber 
another. Thus, if he were so free with 
his gifts to his poorer friends we can 
quite understand his wish to show 
gratitude to the official responsible 

















Bristol Castle 1050. 








for the payment of 
his pension, and 
that he may have 
done so by confer- 
ring his name on 
what was then sup- 
posed to be not a 
new continent, but 
an island off the 
coast of Asia. 

Mr. Hudd _ ex- 
pessed surprise that 
several years after 
its discovery the new 
continent should 
have received the 
name - and the 
Christian name _ be 
it remembered—of 
such a comparati- 
vely obscure person 
as this “Italian pur- 
veyor of beef,”’ or 
Ship chandler’ as 
he has been des- 
cribed. It is also 
difficult to see how 
the name America, 


or Americka, as the Germans andDutch 
write it, was derived from that of the 
Italian Amerigo or Alberico. Mr. Hudd’s 
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Sebastian Cabot, whose own and whose 
father’s explorations are intimately as- 
soctated with the discovery of the Canadian 
portion of North America. 


North 


red the honour that 
America, 
intendedto confer on his Bristol friend. 
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researches proved to 
his satisfaction that 
the name“ America” 
was not given in 
Spain, but by con- 
temporary’ writers 
elsewhere, and pos- 
sibly in England. 
His opinion was 


that, after having 
been suggested in 
Bristol by Cabot, 


and having been the 
only name for the 
new island for more 
than 10 years after 
its discovery, the 
resemblance of the 
name to that of 
Amerigo Vespucci 
struck some foreign 
writer, to whom the 
English Richard 
Americke was quite 
unknown, and thus, 
through an error of 
his editor, to Ves- 
pucci was transfer- 
the discoverer of 


John Cabot, had 

















The marriage of Wm. Penn to Hannah Callowhill in the Friends’ Meeting House, The Friars, Bristol, 
5th January 1696. 
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Prehistoric 


Footprints in Peace River 


By C. M. STERNBERG 


FEW million years 

ago, during what 

is known as the 
Lower Cretaceous period, 
dinosaurs inhabited the 
shores of lakes and ponds 
which dotted that section 
of the country now tra- 
versed by the Peace River. 
Though few skeletal re- 
mains of dinosaurs have 
been found in this region, 
they left their records in 
numerous tracks which 
were made on the clay or 
ripple-marked, sandy mud C.M 
in the ponds or edges of 
the lakes. At a 
period the land sunk and He 
the sea invaded this section Note 
as shown by the presence 
of several hundred feet 
of marine shales overlying 
the strata on which the dinosaur tracks 
are preserved. The Cretaceous period, 
the last division of the “‘Age of Reptiles,”’ 
was a period of oscillation; parts of the 
present prairies were submerged beneath 
the Cretaceous sea and _ re-elevated 
several times. Many hundred feet of 
delta deposits were built up by rivers 
carrying their load of sand and mud 
from the higher land to the west, and 
dumping it into this sea. Numerous 
skeletons of dinosaurs were buried in 
some of these delta deposits. All of this 
happened before the Rocky Mountains 
were born. 

The Peace is a remarkable river in 
that it rises to the west of the main 
range of the Rocky Mountains and 
cuts its way through the heart of this 
mighty ridge at about two thousand 
feet above sea level. In descending the 
rivers from Summit Lake, near Prince 
George, British Columbia, to the town 
of Peace River, one encounters two 
rapids both of which can be run by 
experienced canoemen. The only real 
obstacle on the whole of this wonderful 
trip through the mountains, foothills, 


Since 


later in the 


lar articles 
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1906 has been employed 

collection 
and study of vertebrate fossils 
joined the 
Survey 
and is the author of a 
number of scientific and popu- 
on 
animals 
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and rolling prairies, is the 
Rocky Mountain canyon, 
where a 14-mile portage 
must be made. 
Practically the only signs 
of man from the head of 
the Peace at Finlay Forks 
to Hudson Hope, about 
100 miles, are occasional 
trappers’ cabins and the 
odd prospector who is seen 
panning for gold on the 
head of a gravel bar. 
Four-footed inhabitants, 
however, are common and 
it is not unusual to 
black bears, moose, moun- 
tain goats, big-horn sheep, 
and no end of grouse and 
other feathered friends. 
Also, a short side trip up 
Wicked River or Clear- 
water Creek will satisfy the most ardent 
followers of Izaak Walton. In these 
fishing holes one can choose the kind 
of trout he wishes to catch, for on the 
sunny side he can hook beautiful rain- 
bow or Arctic trout, from 12 to 18 
inches long, almost as fast as he can bait 
the hook; while if he prefers the Dolly 
Varden he need only move over to the 
shady side of the pool and his catch 
may run to more than two feet and 
furnish supper for the whole party. 
From the head of Peace River Canyon 
to Hudson Hope, 14 miles by way of 
the portage road, or about 25 miles by 
the canyon, the river drops 272 feet. 
Throughout, the canyon is virtually 
one series of rapids after another and 
the upper part has never been success- 
fully run. In many places it is very 
narrow and the walls are precipitous. 
The old preglacial channel of the Peace 
probably occupied a position similar to 
that of the present portage road. This 
part of the channel was evidently filled 
with glacial drift, during the ice age, and 
the river was forced to cut a new channel 
which makes a horseshoe bend around 


see 
preparation 
staff of the 


of Canada 


prehistoric 





the southern edge of Bullhead Mountain. 
The head of the canyon is a little more 
than two miles north of parallel 56, and 
Hudson Hope, which is almost due east 
of this point, is at the lower end of the 


‘anyon, in the south-western corner 
of the Peace River Block. 
Dinosaur tracks, in Peace River 


Canyon, were first observed in 1922 by 
Dr. F. H. McLearn of the Geological 
Survey of Canada. Later Mr Neil 
Gething, of Hudson Hope, British Co- 
lumbia, reported other tracks farther 
down stream. During the summer of 
1930 I was sent, by the Director of the 
Geological Survey of Canada, to in- 
vestigate the dinosaur tracks and collect 
such specimens as could be successfully 
exhibited in the National Musuem at 


Ottawa. 
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Most of the tracks on rock floors were made by flesh-eating dinosaurs 





When Sir Alexander Mackenzie as- 
cended the Peace, on his way to the 
Pacific Ocean, in 1793, he was told that 
the Indians never went through the 
canyon, but that there was an Indian 
carrying place or portage from near 
where Hudson Hope now stands to the 
head of the canyon. As it was said to 
be a hard day’s journey across this 
portage and as he did not care to come 
in contact with the Indians, Mackenzie 
would not take the advice of his inform- 
ers, but tried to work his way up stream 
through the canyon. He camped for the 
night near the present site of Hudson 
Hope. After two days of strenuous 
labour he found it was impossible to 
complete the trip through the canyon 
so his men cut a trail through the woods 
and he says they warped the canoe up 
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This dinosaur track in Peace River canyon is over 100 feet in length and consists of 33 foot prints. 


the mountain side. A careful study of 
Mackenzie’s narrative shows that he 
must have left the canyon at the point 
where the dinosaur tracks are most 
numerous and best preserved. However, 
as nothing was known about the di- 
nosaurs in his day, the tracks would not 
have been recognized had he seen them. 
A few years later dinosaur tracks were 
found in the Connecticut valley and were 
referred to as the tracks of ‘‘Noah’s 
raven.” 

As already mentioned, the canyon is 
much younger than mest parts of the 
Peace channel. In the upper half the 
river has cut through coal-bearing beds 
of Lower Cretaceous age. The rocks are 
largely sandstone, shale, or clay-iron- 
stone. Many seams of splendid, hard, 


semi-bituminous, coal from an inch to 
six feet in thickness are interspersed, 
and many of the sandstone strata are 
beautifully ripple-marked. On the ripple- 
marked sandstone strata and on the 
clay-ironstone and shale beds are to be 
seen numerous tracks, from six to 25 
inches in length, which were made by 
at least five different species of dino- 
saurs as they wandered through this 
region millions of years ago. The strata 
dip from seven to fifteen degrees to the 
south or south-west, and at low water, 
in many places, the shelving rock is 
exposed, for a hundred feet or more, 
from the edge of the precipitous bank to 
where it is covered by the river. During 
the early part of the summer, when the 
water is high, these rock shelves are all 
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covered by the river. On some of the 
shelves dinosaur tracks are numerous 
while on others only an occasional track 
is seen. 

In the days of the dinosaurs this Peace 
River country was a region of swamps 
and ponds and extensive peat bogs. 
Plant life and <nimal life were different. 
Coniferous trees were common and the 
swamps were filled with rushes and 





Tracks of carnivorous dinosaurs, in front of Gething's coal mine, Peace River. 


ferns, but the great profusion of flower- 
ing plants seen to-day had not yet 
evolved. The animals were mainly of 
the lower forms. On land and in the 
swamps the dinosaurs were the dominant 
type. They ranged from about eight 
to at least 40 feet in length. About 
half of this length, however, was taken 
up by tail. In other parts of North 
America dinosaurs up to 80 feet in 


length dragged their ponderous forms 
through the swamps. Crocodiles and 
swamp turtles were also common in 
this dim and distant past. 

Some of the dinosaurs were carni- 
vorous, while others fed on the luscious 
rushes and ferns that lined the lakes or 
filled the ponds and swamps. The carni- 
vorous forms were all bipedal, and the 
weight was carried by three spreading 
toes which terminated in sharp claws. 


These tracks are protect- 
ed, as historical objects, under the laws of British Columbia. 


Their long tails were carried free of the 
ground and served as balancing organs. 
Study of the skeleton shows that they 
were much stronger and more active 
than their herbivorous neighbours. These 
huge carnivorous dinosaurs must have 
been fierce-looking creatures as they 
came lumbering through the jungle, 
or along the shore of the lake, ithw the 
body semi-erect and the hue jawsg 
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armed with sharp, double-edged, re- 
curved teeth, five or six inches in length. 
Some of the herbivorous dinosaurs were 
also mainly bipedal, and their high 
narrow tails served as swimming organs. 
These forms had webbed feet and were 
probably more at home in the water 
than on land. Other herbivorous dino- 
saurs were quadripedal with four toes 
on the hind feet and five in front. 
These fellows preferred the swamps or 
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soft shore the sun dried the surface so 
that when the next layer of mud or sand 
was carried in by flood or storm there 
was a cleavage plain, so that the mud, 


which filled the track and has since 
become solidified, separates from the 
surface on which the imprints were 


made. No doubt thousands of tracks 
were made and filled without having a 
cleavage plain and their presence is 
not now detected. In some cases the 


yn 





In Peace River Canyon the channel is often narrow and the walls precipitous. 


more than 100 feet wide to where it dips under the river. 
water's edge. 


the 


dry land to the lakes and bayous. 

As the dinosaur roamed over the 
ripple-marked, sandy shore, or through 
the mud, he left in the sand or mud the 
impressions of his feet, many of which 
are still preserved, the sand or mud 
having been. transformed in the course 
of ages into hard layers of sandstone or 
clay-ironstone. It is probable that after 
the animal passed over the relatively 


The rock shelf here is 
A six foot coal seam shows to the right near 


sand was quite hard and only a shallow 
imprint was made, while in other cases 
the mud was soft and when the foot 
was withdrawn it closed in on the de- 
pression, leaving only narrow slits along 
the centres of each toe. In still other 
instances he sank so deeply that the 
body dragged the ground and when the 
foot was withdrawn the mud closed in 
and almost filled the hole made by the 
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t foot-print is near Gething’s coal mine. The animal which made them must have been more 
than 30 feet in length 








Track rapids above the centre of the canyon formed by the water rushing over the upturned edges of these 
dipping rocks. Where the rock shelves are above water dinosaur tracks are to be seen. 
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foot, and only shallow depressions remain 
to mark the path of the dinosaur. 
In trackways where the animal waded 


through soft mud the tracks are wider 
apart and the stride is shorter than 
where it walked on solid sand. In 


trackways of carnivorous dinosaurs, 
which were made on rather solid sand 
or mud, the tracks are almost in front of 
one another. This shows that the animal 
threw the feet well around in front of 
the body as he ran. 

As I sat on the bank of the Peace 
River and looked at one of the rock 
shelves on which are preserved over 
one hundred and sixty dinosaur tracks, 
in fancy I could see a great swamp on 
the edge of a lake, filled with ferns and 
rushes on which several dinosaurs were 
quietly feeding. Suddenly a huge carni- 
vorous dinosaur appeared from the 


1s used to transport the dinosaur tracks down stream was wrecked on a ree 
rapids 





jungle, walking in a semi-erect position, 
on huge hind limbs, and carrying his 
head about 15 feet in the air. The front 
limbs, from lack of had become 
diminutive and were almost too small 
to be noticed on this 40-foot tiger of 
the everglades. Tranquility was turned 
to chaos as the herbivorous and smaller 
carnivorous dinosaurs scattered in every 
direction and the crocodiles and turtles 
slipped into the water and swam to 
the other shore. 


use, 


Though millions of years have passed 
since these mighty dinosaurs walked 
across the mud flat, making tracks 25 
inches long and two feet broad, the 
imprints are still as clear and well 
defined as on the day they were made, 
and it is fascinating to imagine the life 
of the amazing animal that made them. 
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Bear Grass (Xerophyllum tenax) the most curtous and conspicuous flower of the Rocky Mountains 
Phe northerly limit of its habitat is reached in Waterton Park. It ts a dwarfed relative of the southern 

lim tree and flowers only once in about 10 years, although each summer blooms of individual plants 
said 


are in evidence 
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THE SMOKE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
1 












Trafalgar Square 


Looking down Cockspur Street 
across Trafalgar Square, the 
heart of the Empire. Nelson's 
monument occupies the centre 
of attention against the back- 
ground of Canada House. 
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| Editor’s Note Book 
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The following letter addressed by the 
President of one of our Canadian 
Universities to the President of the 
Society, may be taken as representing 
the views of a great many Canadians 
on the reestablishment of the Journal: 

“I wish to express the pleasure I 
experienced on learning that your have 
been able to resume publication. I 
positively mourned the non-appearance 
of the Geographical Journal as | con- 
sider it one of the most valuable and 
important pieces of work for Canada 
that has been done in recent years. 
Indeed I have felt so proud of your 
publication that I had no doubt that 


sufficient financial backing could be 
obtained to enable you to tide over 
your difficulties if the case for the 
magazine were put squarely to our 


thinking people. We have far too little 
literature of that kind in Canada and 
we cannot afford to have this publica- 
tion discontinued. If in future any 
cooperation I can give, either personally 
or in this locality, may be needed, I 
will be indeed glad to put forth the 
effort.” 


The recent suggestion that an Inter- 
Forest should be developed 
apart, some where along the 
reminds one that several 
of these praiseworthy links between 
Canada and the United States have 
already been provided within the last 
few years. In 1922 President Harding 
dedicated the dignified Peace Gate on 
the frontier between British Columbia 
and Washington, to commemorate one 
hundred years of peace between the two 
countries. Four years later the Inter- 
national Bridge across the Niagara 
River was formally opened in the 
presence of the Prince of Wales, Stanley 
Baldwin, Prime Minister of Great Bri- 
tain, Charles G. Dawes, Vice President 
of the United States, W. L. Mackenzie 
King, Prime Minister of Canada, and 
a number of other distinguished people. 


national 
and set 
boundary, 


A year or so ago the Province of Mani- 
toba and the State of North Dakota 
set apart three thousand acres in the 
Turtle Mountains, on both sides of the 
international boundary, as The Inter- 
national Peace Garden of America, to 
be developed into something resembling 
Kew Gardens. In 1932 legislation was 
passed in both the Canadian Parliament 
and the United States Congress creating 
the Waterton-Glacier International Pea- 
ce Park, in the Rocky Mountains, 
“to commemorate permanently the peace 
and good will which has long existed 
between the peoples and governments 


of the United States and Canada.”’ 
There is also a movement on foot to 
establish another international park 


along the boundary immediately west 
of Lake Superior, to include Quetico 
Park on the Canadian side and Superior 
National Forest in Minnesota. 


* * * 
In a recent number of ‘Dialect 
Notes,” published by the American 


Dialect Society, there is an interesting 
article on Geographical Terms in the 
Far West, by Professor Edward Everett 
Hale. ‘‘When the people from east of the 
Mississippi crossed the great river and 
began to settle in the apparently bound- 
less regions beyond,” says Mr. Hale, 
“they found all sorts of things to which 
they were unaccusto! Life was 
very different from life at home. Among 
other matters, the newcomers had to 
find a new set of names for the new 
features which characterized the face 
of the land.’”” These new names they 
sometimes borrowed or adapted from 
Indian languages, and sometimes from 
the French or Spanish, who as explorers 
or fur-traders had long been familiar 
with Western America. Mr. Hale’s 
list is fairly complete and accurate, but 
one or two additions may be suggested. 
“Bluff” in the Prairie Provinces, es- 
pecially Manitoba, means a clump of 
trees. “Coulee” is in common _ use 
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throughout the Prairie Provinces. 
“Dalles,” from the French, applies to 
a waterfall over sloping rock, as on the 
Columbia. ‘“Chaudiere” and the English 
equivalent ‘“‘kettle’’ have been used to 
described certain formations in the bed of 
rivers, but more as_ place names. 
“Slough” on the Canadian prairies means 
a shallow pond. ‘‘Salt lick” is a saline 
deposit resorted to by wild animals or 
cattle. ‘Foothills’ as understood in 
Alberta is the rolling country leading up 
from the prairies to the Rocky 
Mountains. 


From time to time it is purposed to 
print in these pages, for the instruction 
and entertainment of our Members, 
accounts of life in Canadian towns in 
the days of long ago. These will be 
either the descriptions of contemporaries 
or of competent historians who have had 
access to original documents. Here, 
for instance, is a picture of Montreal in 
1760, taken from Parkman’s ‘Montcalm 
and Wolfe.’”’ Montrealers may amuse 
themselves by identifying in the crowded 
city of to-day some of the features of the 
little town of 173 years ago: 

“The Montreal of that time was a 
long, narrow assemblage of wooden or 
stone houses, one or two stories high, 
above which rose the peaked towers of 
the Seminary, the spires of three churches 
the walls of four convents, with the trees 
of their adjacent gardens, and, conspi- 
cuous at the lower end, a high mound 
of earth, crowned by a redoubt, where a 
few cannon were mounted. The whole 
was surrounded by a shallow moat and 
a bastioned stone wall, made for defence 
against Indians, and incapable of resist- 
ing cannon.” 


Ross Cox, in his “Adventures on the 
Columbia River,’’ published in 1831, 
tells a story that illustrates the resource- 
fulness of the old North West Company, 
in its day the great rival of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. It appears that, about 


1805, the Company had a great number 
of bear-skins lying in the London store- 
house, for which at the time there was 





Vil 


no demand. One of the Company’s 
directors, who happened to be in London 
at the time, hit upon a happy expedient. 

“He selected ”’ says Cox “‘a few of the 
finest and largest skins, which he had 
made into a hammercloth splendidly 
ornamented in silver with the royal arms. 
A deputation of the directors then 
waited upon a certain Royal Duke with 
the hammercloth and respectfully re- 
quested that he would be graciously 
pleased to accept it as a slight testimony 
of their respect. His Royal Highness 
returned a polite answer, and con- 
descendingly consented to receive the 
present. A few days afterwards the 
King held a levee, and his illustrious 
son proceeded to court in his state 
coach with its splendid hammercloth. 
It attracted universal attention; and 
to every enquiry as to where the skins 
were obtained, the answer was, ‘from the 
North West Company.’ In three weeks 
there was not a black, or even a brown, 
bear-skin in the Company’s warehouse, 
and the unfortunate peer who could not 
sport a hammercloth of bear, was voted 
a bore by his more lucky brethren.” 


Some time some one will undertake 
a book with some such title as ‘Pil- 
grimages to the Homes of Canadian 
Authors.’ Here is a contribution to 
the Pilgrimages, lifted from Iain Lees’ en- 
tertaining “On Foot through Clydesdale”’ : 
“At the end of the farm road I turned 
down Logan Water, and came to 
Waterside School, behind which stood 
the old school-house in which Alexan- 
der Muir, the author of The Maple 
Leaf Canada’s national anthem, was 
born in 1830. Broken walls and a heap 
of stones are all that remain of this 
‘side-school’ of Skellyhill. John Muir, 
the poet’s father, came from Crawford- 
john to Skellyhill. He was a typical 
dominie, and his salary was _ thirty 
shillings a month. He met and fell in 
love with a Mrs. MacDiarmid, a widow 
with some means, then living on the 
neighbouring estate in Stockbridges. 
They were married in 1829, and in 
1833 John Muir took his little family 
to Canada, and settled near Toronto.” 








Vill 
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Transatlantic travellers entering or 
leaving the Gulf of St Lawrence by way 
of the Strait of Belle Isle, should look 
out for Old Fort Bay, in their 
particular steamer passes near enough 
to the north shore to make it visible. 
Old Fort Bay, which lies just west of 
the west entrance to the Strait, is the 
site of the imaginary city called Brest, 
which was described with a wealth of 
detail by one Sieur de Cobes, in an 
extremely rare pamphlet published in 
Lyons in 1609. According to this 
ingenious rather than ingenuous gentle- 
man Brest was the principal town of 
Canada, large and strongly fortified, 
with a population of fifty thousand men. 
Remembering that Cartier described 
this part of the Labrador coast as ‘“‘the 
Country God gave to Cain,” and added 
that there was not a handful of earth 
to be found, it is entertaining to read 
de Cobes’ account of its marvellous 
fertilitv. “I cannot” he says “describe 
to you the fertility of the country, 
both in wheat, in other sorts of fruits 
and things necessary to mankind.” 
In any event, this Baron Munchausen’s 
story was so convincing that Brest 
appeared on many of the maps of his 
own day and succeeding generations. 


*x* * * 


case 


Visitors to Jasper Park, in the Cana- 
dian Rockies, are for the most part so 
preoccupied with its glorious mountain 
scenery that they forget it possesses very 
real and interesting historical associa- 
tions. Through the heart of Jasper Park, 
but of course long before it had any 
existence as a park, ran the once famous 
Athabaska Trail of the fur-traders. 
From Fort Edmonton the traders travel- 
led west to the valley of the Athabaska, 
and up that river to where the town of 
Jasper stands to-day, near the junction 
of the Miette and Athabaska. In the 
early days, the trail ran up the Atha- 
baska to the Whirlpool river, up that 
turbulent stream to Athabaska Pass, 
and down to the Columbia on the west 
side of the main range. Later the 


Athabaska Pass route was replaced by 
one up the Miette to Yellowhead Pass, 


sometimes known as the Leather Pass 
because the traders brought that way 
quantities of dressed skins from the 


eastern plains to their posts west of the 
mountains, to be made into clothing 
and footwear. The present-day traveller, 
sitting in his comfortable arm-chair in 
the Observation Car, may speculate on 
the amazing changes that time has made 
in means of transportation, since the 
days when the old trail followed the 
same route up the Athabaska and the 


Miette into what is now British Col- 
umbia. 
* * * 
The annual reports of government 


departments and bureaux suggest any- 
thing but romance, but to any one 
with imagination there is an irresistible 
appeal in the Report on the National 
Parks of Canada. As one turns over the 
pages, with their descriptions and illus- 
trations of Banff and Yoho and Jasper, 
Kootenay, Glacier and Mount Revel- 
stoke, Prince Albert, Elk Island and 
Buffalo, one’s thoughts turn into a 
riot of pictures, climbing in the Rockies, 
riding mountain trails, taking snap- 
shots at bears and waterfalls, mountain- 
goats and glaciers, tramping through 
acres of violets in alpine meadows, 
sitting around a camp-fire listening idly 
to the music of the rapids and being 
entertained by a saucy whisky-jack, 
coaxing Dolly Vardens out of a quiet 
pool, watching a herd of buffalo, 
loafing in a canoe in the twilight. Most 
people are probably more familiar with 
the larger National Parks, but it is 
worth remembering that the Dominion 
has also set apart a number of smaller 
areas, sometimes as playgrounds, some- 
times for the sake of preserving their 
historical interest. Among these are 
Georgian Bay Islands National Park, 
Point -Pelee National Park, St Lawrence 
Islands, Fort Anne and Fort Beausejour. 
Each of these is well worth a visit. 


* + * 
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It’s an ill wind that blows no good. 
In Canada, as in the United States and 
other countries, hard times have compel- 
led the vast majority of people to see 
more of their own country instead of 
going abroad. Without for a moment 
questioning the broadening influence of 
travel abroad, it is at least equally 
important that every Canadian should 
know, from personal observation as well 
as from the printed word, the extent 
and richness of his heritage. Ours is 
not only a land of tremendous distances, 
but of extraordinary resources, scenic 
as well as economic; a land of infinite 
variety, mountains and plains, and 
forests, lakes and rivers, each with its 
individual charm, and each contributing 
something worth while to the national 
wealth, and it is well to remember that 
wealth may be counted in terms of 
beauty, health and recreation, as well 
as in grain, timber, minerals and fisheries. 


* * * 


Nor is it even necessary that a Canadian 
should have to travel far to reach a 
haven in the heart of nature, where he 
may gain rest and refreshment, learn 
that the world is not a bad place to 
live in, and go back to the town with 
renewed courage. Every one of the 
nine Provinces has still much to offer 
to its own people, without going farther 
afield. Many of those whose homes are 
in Montreal or Ottawa or Toronto 
cannot afford to travel to the Rocky 
Mountains, but they may at little ex- 
pense get up into the Laurentians; a 
short train journey brings the people 
of Winnipeg to that lovely, island- 
studded body of water the Lake of the 
Woods; Halifax is within easy reach of 
the Bras D’Or Lakes and the Evangeline 
Country; Charlottetown next door to 
any one of a dozen sea beaches; and 
the citizens of the prairie towns now 
have the choice of two delightful play- 


grounds, Riding Mountain National 
Park and Prince Albert National Park. 
* s+ * 


Among many suggestions that reach 
the Editor from time to time of subjects 
that might appropriately be dealt with 
in the JOURNAL, one that certainly 
will not be overlooked is an article on 
the Bay of Quinte. The name of that 
picturesque basin on the north shore 
of Lake Ontario is said to be of Iro- 
quois origin, a number of Cayugas 
having settled there about the middle 
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of the seventeenth century. In 1668 
two Sulpicians, Trouvé and Fénelon, 
were sent there from Montreal to open 
a4 mission among these Indians. Per- 
manent settlement dates from 1783, 
when the first party of United Empire 
Loyalists arrived on the Bay of Quinte, 
and were joined by a number of dis- 
banded officers and men of British 
regiments who had served in Canada. 
The later history of the Bay is associated, 
among other things with the boyhood 
days of Sir John Macdonald. 


F. S. Burnell, in his ‘‘Wanderings in 
Greece,” in a chapter on Modern Athens, 
describes the spectacular dress of the 
presidential guard, with their snowy 
kilts and shoes that curve upwards like 
the prow of a ship to terminate in a large 
scarlet pompom. ‘“‘Somehow or other,” 
he remarks, “I could never catch sight 
of those without recalling an 
absurb rhyme heard years before at a 
London dinner-table: 

Moses supposes his toeses are roses, 
But Moses erroneouslee: 

For nobody’s toeses are posies of roses 
As Moses supposes his toeses to be! 


she CS 


supposes 


Even better is his description of the 
poster of a clothing establishment in 
Athens. “In the foreground the pro- 
prietor sat contemplating, with a pre- 
occupied air, a large scroll inscribed 
‘Contract between God and Mr. Mavro- 
dopoulos’. Behind Mr. Mavrodopoulos 
stood the other contracting Party, 
conventionally, if somewhat draughtily, 
attired in. a nightshirt and a long 
white beard: while in the background a 
seemingly endless column of perfectly 
naked men were hopefully marching 
four abreast into the premises of the 
firm, to emerge on the opposite side 
of the building in the nattiest of gent’s 
suitings. Below this remarkable com- 
position ran the inspiring legend, ‘God 
creates men naked, and Mavrodopoulos 
clothes them for 1250 Drachmas the 
Suit!’ i.e. about £3.10s.” 
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Amongst the New Books 
Easter Island. By Robert J. Casey. policy of his day. For our purposes they 


Indianapolis: The Bobbs- Merrill Com- 
pany. 1932. $4. 


There is a_ fascination 
islands of the Southern Pacifie and 
particularly about that remote island a 
thousand miles west of the coast of Chili 
which the Dutch Admiral Roggewein 
named Easter because he had discovered 
it on Easter Day. Mr. Casey describes 
the various visits to the island, and 
particularly his own. He has much to 
say of the famous stone monuments, 
those Scornful Gods which have been the 
subject of so much speculation and have 
led many people to suppose that Easter 
Island must be all that remains of a 
lost continent in the Pacific. He also 
tells us of the people of Easter, wretched 
survivors of what once was a considerable 
population with a most interesting 
culture. Apart from Easter Island and 
its people and monuments, Mr. Casey’s 
story of his vovage from far off Tahiti in 


a small schooner makes very good 

reading. 

* * 

Intimate Letters from Tonquin By 
Marshal Lyautey. London: John 
Lane. 1932. 151. 

At the head of his introduction to 
these letters of the famous French 

General, Mr. V. C. Seott O'Connor 


who, by the way is a Fellow of the Cana- 
dian Geographical Society—puts the 
following lines: 
‘Some of us are writers and some of us 
are fighters, 


But here is a writer and a fighter 
both.”’ 
That admirably described Marshal 


Lyautey, who could not only lead an 
army but tell the story of what the army 
achieved, and tell it very well indeed. 
These letters from Tonquin were written 
in the late eighties, by a young man of 
courage and determination and original 
mind, who did not hesitate to criticize 
the mistakes of the French Colonial 


about the 


are chiefly interesting because of their 
lively pictures of life in Tonquin nearly 
forty vears ago. 


In the Footsteps of the 
Réné Grousset. Toronto: 
Book Company. 1932. 


Buddha. By 
The Musson 
$4.50. 


Based on the original narratives of 
Hsuan-tsang and other Buddhist pil- 
grims from China to India, and informed 
with his own wide knowledge of the 
subject, Mr. Grousset has produced a 
book that is not only authoritative but 
extraordinarily interesting not only to 
the student but to anyone who enjoys 
narratives of travel. Some of these 
journeys were by the exceedingly dif- 
ficult overland routes and others by 
sea, but they are all packed with 
adventure and with vivid pictures of 
life in China, Turkestan, Java, Ceylon 
and India twelve hundred years ago. 
An incident in the voyage from Java to 
India shows how little the ways of people 


on remote islands have changed in 
twelve centuries. “‘As soon as the 
inhabitants see a boat coming” says 


the traveller “‘they vie with one another 
in getting into little vessels. They 
bring coconuts, bananas and articles 
in rattan or bamboo to exchange for 
iron.” 


From Piccadilly to Devil's 
Arthur Mills. London: 
@ Company. 1932. 12/6. 


Island. By 
Hutchison 


The adventures of an English novelist 
in various parts of the world, China, 
Japan, Brazil, the Argentine, Uruguay, 
Cochin China, California, the Riviera, 
Devil’s Island and the West Coast 
of Africa—superficial but entertaining. 
Of more than usual interest is the author’s 
visit to St Laurent du Maroni or Devil’s 
Island, where France sends her des- 
peradoes. 
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A Naturalist in the Guiana Forest. 
By Major R. W. G. Hingston. London: 

Edward Arnold @ Company. 1932. 

18 

There is something peculiarly fascin- 
ating about the equatorial forest, in 
spite of its moist heat and discomfort. 
It teems with life, particularly insect 
life, in infinite and often fantastic 
variety. Major Hingston, who led the 
Oxford University expedition to British 
Guiana, tells, with the enthusiasm of a 
naturalist and the pen of a ready writer, 
of his many experiences. By ingenious 
contrivances he and his associates man- 
aged to get up to the high and dense 
roof of the forest, and describes the 
marvels of life he found there. Not the 
least intriguing of Major Hingston’s 
pages are those which deal with spiders, 
the infinite variety of their webs, and 
the ingenious way they camouflage 
themselves from their enemies as parts 
of their own webs. 


Nelson's World Gazetteer and Geograph- 
ical Dictionary. Edited by J. Gunn. 
Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
1932. 


It would be difficult to imagine a book 
of reference that combines so much 
information in so compact a form. 
The gazetteer, from Aabenraa to Zwolle, 
and the Dictionary, from Aborigines to 
Zulus, embrace over 10,000 entries, 
upon each of which the reader is given 
in compact form the information he is 
most likely to need. To these are added 
a Reference Map Section, thus bringing 
into handy shape the essential facts one 
is constantly looking for as to where or 
what a particular place may be. 


* * * 


Homes and Gardens of England. By 
Harry Batsford and Charles Fry. 
London: B. T. Batsford Ltd. 1932, 
12/6. 


This companion volume to Wickham’s 
“Villages of England” will be a revela- 
tion even to those who have seen some 
of the lovely old country houses and 
gardens of the Homeland, and much 
more to those who have not had that 


privilege. With 72 pages of text, in 
which the history, character and asso- 
ciation of each home if set forth, there 
are photographic illustrations of -135 
typical English country houses and 
gardens, of the Mediaeval, Tudor, 
Stuart and Georgian periods, with a few 
Victorian examples. Looking over them, 
one begins to understand why so much 
of the lives of English gentlemen is 
spent on their estates. Who would live 
in town when he might live in the midst 
of such exquisite surroundings. 


~ 2. 


The Grand Coulee. By J. Harlen Bretz. 
New York: American Geographical 
Soctety. 1932. 


In the Columbia River country, on 
the Pacific Coast, there is a canyon fifty 
miles long and about a thousand feet 
deep. During the glacial period the 
Columbia was diverted and cut an 
immense trench. Later the river returned 
to its old channel and left this curious 
survival, dry cliffs that were once 
covered with immense waterfalls, pot- 
holes a hundred feet deep, river bars one 
hundred to two hundred feet thick. This 
is the Grand Coulee. Some day far in 
the future the same conditions will be 
found at Niagara—a dry gorge between 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, and in 
place of the former a low smooth plain. 


x * * 


Greenland By 


Denmark's Right to f 
Oxford Uni- 


Knud Berlin. London: 


versuy Press. 1932. 


For some time past a controversy has 
been carried on between Denmark and 
Norway as to sovereignty over that 
huge Arctic island so inaptly named 
Greenland. The question is now before 
the International Court of Justice, 
and meanwhile the case of each of these 
Seandinavian countries is being put 
before the world in books, pamphlets 
and magazine articles by their men of 
learning. Dr. Berlin’s book is in the 
nature of a reply to Professor Skeie’s 
“Greenland, the Dispute between Nor- 
way and Denmark’, and presents in 
a masterly way the arguments in support 
of Denmark’s claim to the entire island. 
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The Economic Welfare of the Maritime 


Provinces. By S. A. Saunders. 
Wolfville, N.S.; Acadia Universtiy. 
1932. $1.50. 


This essay has been described as “by 
far the most comprehensive study of 
economic conditions in the Maritimes 
that has yet been made.”’ The author 
deals with forest industries, mining, the 
coal industry, fishing, the tourist trade, 
agriculture, the apple industry, manu- 
factures, transportation, education. He 
has a good deal to say of the findings of 
the Royal Commission on Maritime 
Claims, and suggests certain directions 
in which its recommendations should be 
implemented. 


** 6 


Our Great Ones. By Jack McLaren and 
Merrill Denison. Toronto: The Ryer- 
son Press. 1932. $3.50. 


It is a little difficult to justify the 
presence of this portfolio of caricatures 
in linoleum among books of travel, 
although of the dozen Canadians whose 
portraits Mr. McLaren has drawn with 
a penknife and Mr. Denison with a 
typewriter, some may be said to have 
explored the wilderness of politics, two 
were pathfinders in the jungles of edu- 
cation, and one drove the last spike 
in a transcontinental railway. In any 
event, these human documents are good 
for the souls of all Canadians, even of 
those who do not take themselves and 
their national heroes too seriously. 

** * 

Pioneer Settlement. Cooperative Studies 
by Twenty-six Authors. New York 
American Geographical Society. 1932. 

The Pioneer Fringe. By Isaiah Bowman. 


New York: American Geographical 
Soctety. 1932. 
These two books complement each 


other and form a valuable study of a 
subject that has not hitherto been con- 
sidered from a scientific standpoint 

the pioneer and the frontier. The sub- 
ject is interesting historically, but, as 
Dr. Bowman points out, it also has a 
very practical side, because, while it is 
important to settle men upon new land, 
it is not desirable to allow them to waste 
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tlieir energies in the wrong place or the 
wrong occupation. Dr. Bowman’s book 
is in the nature of an introduction to 
the series of studies embraced in the 
other. It deals largely with the problem 
of pioneering under present-day condi- 
tions, and it is unnecessary to say that 
it is admirably done. The other volume 
represents the results of a 
studies by competent authorities in 
different parts of the world. What 
makes it of peculiar interest to Cana- 
dians is that the first six chapters deal 
with pioneer problems in Western 
Canada, past and present, including a 
special study of conditions in the Peace 
River district. 


series ol 


People of the Book. By Major A. J. 


Pott. Edinburgh: Wm _ Blackwood 
and Sons. 1932. 5/. 
Sketches of life and service in the 


Sudan, as seen by an officer of the Sudan 
Defence Force between 1914 and 1921. 
Major Pott saw service in nearly every 
quarter of that fascinating country that 
is more or less watered by the Nile, 
and describes with a facile pen and with 
both sympathy and humour the land 
and its temperamental inhabitants 

the people of the Book, i.e. the Koran 


x * * 
Klengenberg of the Acrtic. Edited by 
Tom MacInnes. Toronto: Jonathan 
Cape. 1932. $3. 


Christian Klengenberg, a Danish sailor, 
spent 33 years as trapper, hunter and 
trader in Alaska and on Canada’s 
Arctic coast and islands. He died in 
Vancouver in 1931, while dictating the 
story of his adventurous life. Tom 
MacInnes tells the story, and tells it 
in his own vigorous and very readable 
way. One gets not only a vivid impres- 
sion of this likable wanderer, who carried 
on the traditions of his Viking ancestors, 
but also of life in the Arctic, whaling, 
fur-trading, Herschel Island,the Mounties 
reindeer, the Eskimo, hunting polar, 
bear, travel with dogs, the intense 
Arctic day and the long Arctic night. 
Occasionally one suspects that Mr 
MacInnes has not allowed a good story 
to be spoiled by sticking too meticulously 
to the facts. 








